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MR. SEYMOUR HICKS AND MISS ELLALINE TERRISS IN “THE BEAUTY OF BATH” 


“I know a man who worships the very ground you tread on” 
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THE TATLER 


cragtes 


The lMAing’s 


Some Friends of the King. 
Lady Layard, a sister of Lord Wimborne 

and the widow of Sir Austin Henry 
Layard, the diplomatist and savant, is an 
old friend of the King’s, and one whom he 
is likely to see in the course of his present 
cruise. She lives in Venice in the Palazzo 
Capello, on the Grand Canal, in the midst 
of a unique collection of the art treasures 
put together by her husband. 


Captain Welch, R.N. 
“T°he King is staunch in his 
friendships. Captain 
Welch, R.N., who now enjoys 
a comfortable post in charge 
of a royal yacht on Virginia 
Water, was staff commander of 
the Alberta on the occasion of 
the Mistletoz2 mishap in the 
Solent. Queen Victoria did 
not see much more of Captain 
Welch, but the then Prince of 
Wales always included him in 
the Marlborough House garden 
parties, “or he'll think we 
have forgotten him.” 


Baron Hirsch. 


“{~he late Baron Hirsch, the 

Austro- Hungarian mil- 
lionaire, was another case in 
point. The Ning, as Prince of 
Wales, was the guest of the 
baron one September in_ his 
Shooting quarters in Hungary. 
The Prince received an invita 
tion from one of the Esterhazys 
to one of their tremendous 
partridge drives. The invita- 
tion did not include the baron, 
and the Prince, of course, 
declined it for himself. 


A Worthy Object. 
Orincess Christian of Schles- 
wig-Holstein has graciously 
given her patronage to a con- 
cert in aid of Sunshine Home, 
Hurstpierpoint. The concert 
will be held at Stafford House 
by kind permission of the Duke and 
Duchess of Sutherland on May 3 at 
three o'clock. Mrs. Kendal, Miss Marie 
Hall, Mr. George Grossmith, Miss Edith 
Clegg, Miss Denise Orme, Miss Louie 
Basche, the Misses Sassard, Mr. Walter 
Kirby, Mr. Sidney Brooks, Miss .Hansen, 
and Mr. Aubrey Milward are generously 
giving their services on the occasion. This 
home of recovery receives women or girls 
when they leave the London Hospital after 
long illness or operations too weak to 
return to their ordinary occupations at 
once. ‘Tickets for the concert can be had 
of Messrs. Lacon and Ollier, Old Bond 
Street, or of the Hon. Lady Farquhar, 112, 
Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W. 
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kriends—Motors im the Park. 


The Earl of Ezmont. 


he many legends woven around the 
adventurous career of the fireman 

Earl of Egmont have at last compelled 
the noble earl to protest against some 
which have become identified with his 
name. He says, “I never was a salt- 
miner in Cheshire, never lived in cheap 
lodgings there, and neyer embarked for 


MRS. RUPERT BECKETT 


One of the most beautiful women in society 


the Cape.” Happily he does not disown 
the delightful story of his life as the hall- 
keeper at Chelsea, when he dispersed with 
a’fire hose an audience whose political 
opinions were not in accord with his own. 


His Old Skipper. 


had some talk the other day with the 
Earl of Egmont’s (he was then merely 
Perceval) old skipper. The noble earl 
went several voyages with him on one 
of the famous old Duncan Dunbar boats— 
a name all down-river men know—and as 
a second mate performed his work in a 
most exemplary way and promised to 
become an excellent seaman. 
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“ Ragging.” 
“he War Office is a poor thing if it 
cannot devise some method whereby 
“ragging’’ may be stopped. Why not 
institute in each regiment the system of 
ballot in connection with the introduction 
of new officers? Balloting works very well 
in clubland, where the ‘“ undesirables”’ are 
effectively rejected. If the War Offica can- 
not devise any other means of 

, stopping the “ ragging’’ system 

ea I fancy, says a correspondent, 
= that the adoption of the rule 
that ‘‘ one black ball excludes ” 
would ensure that regiments 
would get the officers they 
wanted. 


= tt 


Motors in the Park, 
ord Windsor’s—-I mean, of 
course, the Earl of Ply- 
mouth’s-—decision about motors 
at afternoon park which was 
promulgated last year will, I 
have reason to believe, be 
modified before the season is 
fully upon us. Last year it 
was only the electric motor that 
got admittance to the drive 
during those post - meridian 
hours when people want to be 
there. The petrol]-driven vehicle 
was barred. 


Petrol to Date. 
“Ths was perhaps not so un- 

justifiable as some thought 
it, but people are better be- 
haved now, and petrol has been 
brought up to date. In all 
well-regulated motors it is so 
employed as not to be ob- 
noxious in the street, while if 
the Paris fashion catches on the 
park petroler will leave all the 
perfumes of Araby in its wake. 


Lallie Charks — Coneral Rennenkampf. 


*he Russian general, Rennen- 

kampf, who is shepherd- 

ing the late Manchurian army 

home, has a queer story attached to him. 

When he was in command of a cavalry 

regiment in the Wilna district he was at 

awkward odds with his general. In the 

course of an official interview things 

became so strained that the general drew 
his revolver. 


A Critical Moment. 
t was a critical moment, but Rennen- 
kampf was equal to the occasion. 
He promptly kicked the weapon out of 
the other's hand and doubled up his 
superior officer with a tremendous “ hook ” 
in the stomach. However, Rennenkampf 
was afterwards made a major-general. 
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Tattle 


The New Lady of the Bed- 


chamber. 
“Lhe resignation of the ‘if 
Dowager Countess of 

Lytton of the office she has 
so long held has brought 
about a new departure in the 
appointment of a lady of the 
bedchamber to succeed her. 
The Marchioness of Lans- 
downe is the first lady of 
her rank to hold this appointment in 
what you may call modern times. As a 
rule hitherto no lady of the bedchamber 
has been of higher rank than that of a 


ge 


countess. Lady Lansdowne’s three col- 
leagues are the Countess of Antrim, 
whose father was General Grey, the 


biographer of the Prince Consort, and who 
herself was one of Queen Victoria’s ladies ; 
the Countess of Gosford, who is the Duke 
of Devonshire’s stepdaughter; and Lady 
Suffield, whose husband was a lord of the 
bedchamber to his present Majesty when 
Prince of Wales. 


Overheard in 
Piccadilly. 
Hee issu 
ha’penny 
for you, my man, 
and pray tell me 
how you came to 
be so miserably 
poor.” 
Mendicant: 
‘Ah; sir! IT was 
like you—too fond 
of givin’ large 
sums of money to 
the poor.” 


Vienna Baccarat. 


t Vienna the 
predilection 
for gambling 
seems to be in 
the direction of 
baccarat. <A pro- 
mineut member of 
the Hungarian 
noblesse—a sept to 
whom to gamble 
comes by nature— 
recently left off a 
winner of some 
£60,000. One of 
his losers was 
Count  Festetics, 
who bears a name 
connected matri- 
monially with a 
good deal of the 
British — peerage. 
The Countess 
Tassilo  Festetics 
now was Lady 
Mary Victoria 
Douglas Hamilton 
once, and is the 
aunt of the Lady 
Mary Hamilton 
who will shortly 
be Marchioness of 
Graham and in 
due course, no 
doubt, Duchess of 
Montrose. 


nm 
c 
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EASTER IN LONDON 


This year the invasion of London by French tourists is expected to be very 
large, and the art galleries promise to be quite lively with Parisian art students 


The Next Claimant for an Earldom. 
‘Tbe next claimant seems likely to be 

Mr. Dwight Laurence Bathurst, at 
present a postal clerk at Pueblo, Colorado, 
U.S.A., but claiming to be the rightful 
Earl of Bathurst. A son of the first earl, it 
seems, who has hitherto been supposed to 
have died young, arrived at man’s estate 
in America and became the progenitor of 
the postal clerk. As the recorded evidence 
seems all the other way Mr. Dwight 
Bathurst's claim will take a good-deal of 
uphill work to substantiate, and his efforts 
will be followed with keen interest. 


SHOULD LADIES SMOKE ? 


“Have you a light, sir?” 
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RHE RARE ke 


Tox 
cay. 


Trentham and Brentham. 
“The fate of Trentham, the 
historic seat of the 
dukes of Sutherland, is rather 
singular. When ‘Trentham 
was Disraeli’s Brentham, Dis- 
raeli’s duke was never happy 
away from it, and counted 
each day lost that he did not 
spend there. In the present 
duke’s time there has Leen 
too much Trent in Trentham. The exi- 
gencies of modern civilisation have, in 
fact, made the river a distinctly objection- 
able thing to have flowing through the 
grounds. The duke thought something 
might be made of the place as an agri- 
cultural college, say, and he offered ft with 
that view to his county. But North 
Staffordshire is stated to have declined 
the offer, although the latest news is 
that the County Council is reconsidering 
it.. Unless, however, its owner can get 
the Trent dammed and diverted it is sad 
to think what may be the fate of Trentham. 


The Gentle Cynic. 

Frame is a post- 
a mortem of 
the gods. 

Most of us 
know when to 
stop, but we don't. 

Before you 
kick it is well to. 
know just where 
the shoe pinches. 

Even whem 
some people lend 
a hand they make: 
a poor fist of it. 


The way of 
the transgressor 
may be hard, but 
he has lots of 
company. 

The fellow 
who is afraid to 
take a chance. 


generally loses on. 
a sure thing. 

The people 
who give advice 
are not so quick 
to take it back if 
it’s damaged. 

Lots-of things 
seem easy till you 
try to do them, 
and it’s the same 
with lots of men. 

Never ask a 
truthful man for 
his honest opinion 
unless you are pre- 
pared for a shock. 

Many of the 
ills that flesh is 
heir to are due to 
the fact that the 
doctors need the 
money. 

You can’t tell! 
how generous a 
man is at home 
from the way he 
treats a crowd ina 
bar.—-‘ New York. 
Times.” 
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THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


AVIEMORE.— Station Hotel, Aviemore, Strathspey. W. H. Lecce, Manager. 


BRAEMAR.Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


BURNHAM (Somerset).—Queen's Hotel. Facing Sea. Headquarters Golf Club. 


DAWLISH.—Southwood's London Hotel. Strand. Old-established first-class family. 


ELIXSTOWE.—"'The Felix.'’ A most beautiful hotel in sheltered position, with south-west 


The oldest established first-class Hotel in the 


JERSEY.—Royal Yacht Hotel. St. Heliers. 
High-class cuisine, with most 


Island. Magnificent position, facing Sea and Harbour. 
moderate tariff. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. The most charming in the provinces. - Reconstructed 
and refurnished. Lift. Recherché cuisine. Garage and resident engineer. Unique 


quarters for hunting men, Telephones ;: 109 & 0659 Leamington. Telegrams: ‘‘ Regent, Leamington.” 
LINCOLN. Saracen's Head. Lincolnshire's Premier Hotel. The oldest and largest Hotel in 

the City. Unsurpassed for comfort. Electric light thrughout. Exce'lent cuisine at moderate 
charges. Post horses and carriages, motor garage.—W. Raspa.t, Proprietor. 


LONDON.- Royal Palace Hotel. Most charming position in London. Overlooking Hyde 
Park. En pension rates from 10/6 per day inclusive. Every comfort and luxury. Enclosed 
suites with private bathroom. 


LOWESTOFT. Royal Hotel. The only high-class hotel near the harbour. Delightful situation, 
Alllatestimprovements, ‘Terms on application to Manager. 


LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


ARGATE.— Cliftonville Hydro. Fully licensed. Finest position, facing sea and Oval. Electric 
light and lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables). First-class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garage. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. Special week-end 
tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons —Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to Monday, £2 tos., including 
1st class railway fare and full board. Special winter terms for lengthened stay, For Tariff apply 
Manager. 


ATLOCK BATH.— ‘The Carlsbad of England.’’ Royal Hotel and Baths. A Luxurious 
Hotel, with perfect system of Continental aud Electric Baths. 


NEW QUAY.—Headland Hotel. Finest position in Cornwall. Hotel grounds adjoin the renowned 
Newquay Golf Links, 18 holes. Largest and most comfortable Hotel in West of England. 
Two billiard tables. Motor garage.’ Electric light and lift. Winter terms from 3 gns. a week. 


PAIGNTON.—Gerston Hotel. Close to station and sea. Garage. 


PAIGNTON.—Redcliffe Hotel. In beautiful grounds facing sea. Garage. 


PERTH.— Station Hotel. Covered way. ALFRED Foster, Manager. 


CARBORO'.—The Gainsborough Private Hotel. South Cliff. Delightfully situated. En 
pension, Table d'Hé.e. Telegrams: ‘‘ Cantab, Scarborough.'’ Nat. Tel. 0202. 


GS OUTHAMPTON.—The Dolphin. Motor Garage. Inspection Pit and Petrol Stores. 


Excellent cooking. Terms moderate 
’Phone 15. Tel. ‘‘ Prince, Southport.’’ 


§ OUTHPORT.— Prince of Wales’ Hotel. ‘‘The best.” 
(inclusive week ends). Best Headquarters for Golfers. 
Hy. GAscoIGNe, Manager. 


Five minutes 


The Hotel de Luxe. Facing sea at Birkdale. 
Moderate tariff. 


GOUTHPORT.— Palace Hotel. 
Turkish, sea-water baths. 


from Birkdale, fifteen from Formby Golf Links. 
—SrTantey G. R, Houtman, Manager. 


GOUTHPORT.— Bold Hotel, Lord Street. Close to all places of interest. Recently re-decorated 
throughout. Tariff strictly moderate. Special inclusive week-end terms. Stabling, motor 
zarage. Tel. 26.—E. W. Ciark, Proprietor. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Mount Ephraim Hotel. Beautifully situated on the summit of Mount 


hour from London, Terms most moderate, on application to Manageress. 


ENTNOR.—Royal Hotel. Largest and best. Finest view of the Island from hotel. Four acres 
beautifully laid out private grounds. Delightful winter resort. Inclusive charge 1o/- per day. 
Week ends 18/-. Manager, F. Montague Hayden. 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. 
0. Leete's Private Hotels. Telephone 0297. 
For Bracing Atlantic Breezes. Booklet, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 
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MPERIAL THEATRE LEWIS WALLER, 


EVERY EVENING at 8.30, 
BRIGADIER GERARD. 


By ArtHur Conan DOYLE. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY at 2.20. 


RINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. EVERY EVENING at 8, 
Mr. GEORGE EDWARDES' Production, a New Musical Play, in Three Acts, entitled, 


THE LITTLE CHERUB. 
Book by Owen Hatt. Music by lvAn Caryiu. Lyrics by ApRIAN Ross. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY at 2.15. 


LONDON HIPPODROME. 


CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Alight at Piccadilly Circus Station, Baker-Loo kzilway. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 

AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


GO LISEUM CHARING CROSS. THRICE DAILY. 
3 


At 3, 6, and 9 p.m. 

Mr. CHARLES WARNER & CO, in ‘‘DRINK,” ‘‘TROUBLES OF TUFFIN;," 
GEORGE LASHWOOD, MILLIE HYLTON, MADGE TEMPLE, and RICHARD GREEN, 
‘““LA MASCOTTE,"” TEN LOONIES, &c., &c. 

Alight at Trafalgar Square Station, Baker-Loo Railway. 

COLISEUM GRAND REVUE, MONDAY APRIL 16th, 1906. 


MERRIE hier Ania Raes VENUS 1906. 


Révve in Four Scenes, by GrorGe GrossmitH, JUuNR. 


OG CINDERELLA.” By Bramssy WiL.IAms. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.15. 
Manager, Mr. H. J. Hrrcuins. 


THE APRIL NUMBER OF 


Fne CADMINTON MAGAZINE 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


CONTENTS : 
SPORTSMEN OF MARK; VI.-Carprain WENTWORTH HOPE JOHNSTONE, 
E. T. Watson. Illustrated. 
SH SLORIES OF SPORT: XIV.—THE PARSON'S BARGAIN. By C. C. anp 
2. M. Morr. 
HUNTING IN THE MIDDLE AGES. By Tue Baroness S. Von C. Illustrated. 
THE COMING CRICKET SEASON. By Home Gorpon. 
tes SONG AT LAKE BARINGO. By C. V. A. PEEL, 
ustrated, 
THE RACING SEASON. By Tue Epiror, Illustrated. 
SCOUTS AND OUTPOSTS. By CraupE E. Benson. 
BETTING. By G. H. SruTFiep. 
THE ART OF FALLING. By Lirian E. Branp. 
BOOKS ON SPORT. 
“HUNTING IN LONDON"': A New Prize CompETITION. 
A PRIZE COMPETITION. Tue Fesruary Awarp, Illustrated. 


By ALFRED 


F.Z.S., 


F.R.G.S, 


Illustrated. 
Illustrated. 


To be obtained of all Booksellers and at the Railway Bookstalls throughout 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER®? 
Publishers ave requested to attach the price to all books sent 
LittLe Stortes oF Marriep Lire. By Mary Stewart Cutting. 5s. (Hodder & Stoughioi.) 
GrorGe’s Wuims. By Philip Whithard. 5s. (George Allen.) 
Tue Spuinx's Lawyer. By Frank Danby. 6s. (William Heinemann.) 
PRACTICAL FISHING FOR THE SO-CALLED CoarsE FisHes. By J. W, Martin. 
Pearson, 1 td.) 


Is, 


(C. Avihu, 


Cyrus, THE Great KiNG: an Historical Romance. By Sir Edward Durand, Bart., C.B. 10s. éd 
net. (Sidney Appleton.) = 
HOUSE-TAKING AND HOUSE-HOLDING FOR SMALL Incomes. By William Blair. 1s. (C. Artlu 


Pearson, Ltd.) 
Mopets anp How To MAKE THEM. By Cyril Hall. 1s. (C. Arthur Pearson, Lid.) 
Our or Due Time. By Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. 6s. (Longmans, Green.) 
THE MysTERIES OF MODERN Lonpon. By George R. Sims. 2s. 6d. 
Lamia. By S. Charlton. 3s. 6d. (Gay & Bird.) 

Fur, FEATHER, AND Fin SERIES: THE Fox. By T. F. Dale. 


(C. Aithur Pearson, Lid 


5s. (Longmans, Green.) 


Tue NAtTurAL History OF SELBORNE. By the Rev. Gilbert White, M.A. 6s. net. (Ellic: 
Stock.) 

FISHING IN IRELAND. By Philip Geen. 3s. 6d. net. (7, Fisher Unwin.) 

FISHING IN SCOTLAND AND THE Home Counties. By Philip Geen. 3s. 6d. net. (T. Fish: 


Unwin.) 
Ecce SoMNIATOR VENIT. 
MopEerN SEWAGE DIsposat. 


By Reginald J. Ridout. 2s. 6d. net. 

By Henry Lemmoijn-Cannon. 1s, net. 

LATER QUEENS OF THE FRENCH STAGE. By H. Noel Williams. ros. 6d. net. (Harper & Bros.) 

Tue STRANGE CASE OF VINCENT Hume. By Derwent Miall. 3s. 6d. (Everett & Co.) 

a 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER” 


(H. J. Drane.) 
(H. J. Drane.) 


AT HOME. 
Twelve months - : - - - £1 8s, ad. 
Six months - - : - - 14s. 1d, 
Three months - - - : - 7s. 1d, 
ABROAD, 
Twelve months - - - £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - igs. 6d. 
Three months : - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include earra numbers, 
Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure ot 


the mails. 
THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., 


Post Office, 1903. 3 x ryan s 
Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 


in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘ The London & Westminster Bank"; or by Post- 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘ THe Tarver,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C, 


THE TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent. 


In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


VOLUMES I. to XVIII of 
A Big) ea Oo) Boer VND od ra eb nt 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


ET 
dee RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 


Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 3d. per copy irrespective of weight. To any ones 
art of the world the rate would be 34. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES, Care should there ‘ore 
Ee taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding, 
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DHE WATE Pike 


ndon to Vesuvius. 


The General Exodus—Society and Charity_A Remarkable Family. 


The General Exodus. 
ondon was quite an interest- 
ing sight during the last 
days preceding the holidays in 


that everyone seemed to be 
possessed with an_ insatiable 
desire to get out of it. Those 


of us compelled to remain in 
town grinned sardonically when 
we saw at the various metro- 
politan stations patient crowds 
of perspiring tourists waiting to 
get their luggage registered. 
But “‘all’s well that ends well,” 
and the reports from the great 
stations were to the effect that 
the travelling public had been 
better catered for this season 
than during any other previous 
Easter holiday. 


Coxy. 
Though Harold Cox, M.P., de- 


clares we shall 

Do very well if we give up 
Natal, 

Perhaps we should experience 
smaller shocks 

Were we to keep Natal and give 
up Cox. 


Society and Charity. 


So far I hear the coming season 

will not be remarkable for 
any great or novel efforts made by society 
on behalf of the charities of the country. 
The dulness of the coming season has 
overshadowed the efforts of many who had 
hoped to cajole the nimble bank note out 
of reluctant husbands and engaged young 


Illustrations Bureau 


AN ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN OF AN EXPLOSION 


CRATER OF VESUVIUS 


men, for the latter are generally considered 
the spoils of war at charity bazaars. The 
Court mourning has cast a pall over most 
social arrangements, and the continued 
absence of the King and Queen will make 
the season an unusually depressing one. 


Judicial Reproof. 


JAN counsel in the middle of 

his cross-examination was 
handeda telegram. “ Halloa!” 
he said as he read it, ‘ So-and- 
so has won the Metropolitan 
Stakes.” ‘ Mr. A-——,” said the 
judge severely, “it is very un- 
seemly that in the course of 
solemn judicial proceedings, 
where a man’s liberty and repu- 
tation are at stake, you should 
be talking of the winner of a 
horse race. Er—by the way, 
does the telegram say what was 
second and third?” 


Lady Angela Forbes. 
announcement, not yet 


The } 

contradicted, that Lady 
Angela Forbes has decided to 
goon the stage came to many 
as a bolt out of the blue. Iam 
told that Lady Angela Forbes 
will most probably appear at 
one of the most important West- 
end theatres. 


A Remarkable Family. 


Lady Angela Forbes belongs 
toa family remarkable in 
many ways. For instance, one 
of her half-sisters is the Countess 
of Warwick. Another half- 
sister is Lady Algernon Gordon-Lennox ; 
whilst the beautiful Duchess of Suther- 
land, whose name for good works is a 
household word, and the Countess of 
Westmorland, one of the handsomest 
women of the kingdom, are her sisters. 


IN THE 


A striking photograph taken by night of Vesuvius in eruption with the burning streams of lava pouriny down the sides ot the mountain. 


IN ERUPTION 


_VESUVIUS 


dllustrations Bureau’ 


21 


Already the town of Bosco Trecase 


has been engulfed, whilst the inhabitants of all the neighbouring towns have fled to Naples. There, under the weight of sand and ashes from Vesuvius, the roof of the 


great central market gave way, burying at least 250 people in the wreckage, 
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Many were killed and a still larger number seriously injured 


— 


THE TATLER 


Little Not 
By Adriam Joss. 


JAiMgs. 


Cleaning up the ‘ Rags.” 

T is no doubt well that disorders and 
scandals in the army should not be 
hushed up too readily, but what good 
can have been done to the army 

or anybody in or out of it by the recent 
case it is hard to say. Our 
gallant defenders should not be forced to 
wash their dirty lieuterants in public. 


‘rageing” 


“The Poet Laureate has published another 

volume of poetry. He also writes 
prose, but the poetry may be known by not 
taking up the entire width of the page. 
Each line also. begins with a capital letter 


Rooshans and Prooshans. 

An article in a daily paper commenting 
z on the present coolness between 
Germany and Russia notices the fact that 
the Hohenzollerns and the Romanoffs have 
never had a quarrel. To besure, Frederick 
the Great, still the best known of the 
Hohenzollerns, had an impression (no 
doubt erroneous) that he had hada trifling 
difference of opinion with Russia known 
as the Seven Years’ War, but he had not 
the education of a modern journalist. 


Ings 


He’s Tolerably Clear. 


he German Emperor may not be a 
subtle diplomatist, but he generally 
makes himself tolerably clear. Russia (us 
bound in honour by alliance) backed up 
France at Algeciras ; consequently German 
bankers are not going to back Russia’s 
bills any more. 


Russia by her alliance bound 
Supports a friendly nation, 

And Germany has thereby found 
Herself in isolation. 

Now Russia seeks for sums immense, 
But Germany has shown 

That in the monetary sense 
She does not stand a loan. 


Safe as Eggs. 
“he forecast of the egg theorists was 
verified. _ Cambridge won the boat 
race without ever being eggstended. 


rival theory accounts for the Light Blue 
victory by the fact that a number of 
the crew were scullers. The two advan- 
tages tee by Cambridge are held to 
eggscullpate Oxford for failure. 


ve 


A Bank Holiday Episode. 


Dub|Ey Buxton os. 


Slightly-e'evated Gentleman (indignant at being requested to move on): 


Come alongsh, put 


up yer dooks; I'll take the three on yer 


©) 
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Coming to Le Queux’s. 
aR he German invasion of England (which 

was arranged for next summer) has 
been postponed to enable the German 
Staff to study the plan of operations in 
“The Invasion of 1910.” This will give us 
a year or two of respite,,which we may 
profitably employ in strengthening all 
places not mentioned in the story. 


The Waste of War. 
{t is stated that while about 6,000 
American soldiers were killed or died of 
disease in the Spanish War nearly 70,000 
pensions have been applied for, or con- 
siderably more than one pension "for eve ry 
man who took an active part in the war. 
Although the war did not afford 
The slighte st chance to draw his sword, 
The Yankee has the firm intention 
Of drawing a befitting pension. 
And though their armies suffered not 
Excessive loss from Spanish shot, 
The U.S.A. will deeply feel 
Their losses from their native steal. 


Prophets and Polygamy. 
“Lhe Prophet of Zion, Dr. Dowie, is 
without honour in his own house- 
hold and country. During his holiday in 
Mexico his adherents and his family have 
renounced his power. He has come back, 
we are told, with several rolls of revelations 
all hot. But will all his butter make those 
rolls go down ? 


“This particular variety of religious leader, 
compounded in varying proportions 
of enthusiast and impostor, is a type that 
recurs indefinitely through the ages. The 
best has a touch of the charlatan and the 
worst a touch of the seer. [Formerly these 
prophets used to set up ‘politic al commu- 
nities and were promptly burnt as heretics 
or hanged as traitors. Now both they and 
the governments have grown milder, and 
the prophets generally survive their sects. 


A Craving for More Wives. 
| t is curious that the particular revelation 
of Dowie that proved the last straw 
to his family was his craving for polygamy. 
Ido not mean that it is curious that his 
family resented the suggestion but only 
that the wish for many wives seems to be 
a typical feature of this order of prophets: 
Mahomed gave offence to the Puritans of 
his day by his extensions of his harem ; 
Brigham Young exercised the same privi- 
lege, so did some of the wild fanatics 
of the Middle Ages and Reformation. A 
prophet is naturally a man of extremes; 
he must have either no wife or many. 
Monogamy is compulsory on most men 
from economic reasons. 


Multiplying Marriages. 

Supposing armies keep on growing 

And go to war—for there’s no knowi ing, 

And soldiers, not to count civilians, 

Get mown and massacred by millions— 

Then if the decimated nations 

Are to restore their populations, 

One method seems most clearly fitted— 

Polygamy must be permitted. 

And though High Churchmen may dis- 
parage 

This means of multiplying marriage, 

Their opposition we will dish up— 

We'll give ten wives to every bishop. 
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‘1 wish you Srouldi't put your dirty fingers. on. she White: paint, Mrs. Smudge # 
‘Lor, sir; will it come off?” 
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By Barry 
Pain. 


HE Tuesday which followed Easter 
Monday found business very slack 
at the office. Mr. Pond had 
enough leisure to be able to listen 

to the plaint of Mr. Badger. Mr. Badger 
was a sad-eyed young man who did his 
best with occasional relapses. 

“Tt's all very well for you,” said 
Badger wearily. ‘You sleep an hour or 
two longer in the morning, then you get 
messing about in your little garden. 
After dinner you may perhaps take the 
misses and kids for a stroll in the park. 
Bed early, | suppose. It don’t cost you 
anything and I daresay you enjoy it. 
Well, it’s no good talking. All [ can say 
is that I wish there were no bank holidays.” 

* Don't see much the matter with ’em,”’ 
said old Mr. Pond. 

“You don’t, don’t you? Do you 
know that yesterday 1 was living at the 
rate of eight hundred a year?” 

“ How did that come 
about ?” 

“Want of tact in 
other people chiefly. 
You meet men you 
know slightly, and being 
in a genial mood on a 
holiday you ask ‘em to 
come and have a drink. 
That’s what I did yester- 
day. They all came too, 
and didn’t seem to care 
much what they ordered. 
It ought to be more of 
an understood thing, 
that ought. You've got 
to pay to go where you 
want to go. You've 
got to pay for your food 
when youre there. 
You've got to pay again 
to get back. Suppose 
you've got a young lady 
with you, as I had, 
you've got to pay for 


two. Etiquette gets you 
there. The girl hints, 


perhaps, that it’s no 
good waiting to find a 
place on the “bus and 
that she’s too tired to 
walk, and there’s no 
train. Of course she 
hasn't said a word about 
hansom cabs, but if you 
can get out of standing 
one after that all I can 
say isT can't. Cab fares 
alone came to two and 
four. But that ain’t the 
worst of it.” 

“T don't see why you 
need do it,” said Pond. 
“T never threw away 
money before I was 
married. It’s all a mis- 
take. If you mean to 
marry the girl you are 
only Jeading her to expect too much. 
What else have you got to grumble at?” 

“Tt’s not good for vour health. You 
didn’t see me this morning when I got up. 
I'd have sold myself for twopence as scrap- 
iron. Hadn't had enough sleep. Couldn't 
eat any breakfast. My head's nothing 
like as bad as it was, but I expect it will 
be two days before I feel altogether right 
again.” 

“It’s always been my opinion,” said 
Mr. Pond, “that a man should set himself 


his limit and stick to it. At your age, 
Badger, you ought to know better.” 

“T do know better,” said Badger. “ For 
that matter I did set myself a limit. But on 
a bank-holiday circumstances arise which 
don't arise at other times. You make a 
little concession here, and you allow a bit 
of margin there, and you think you're 
through with it. But you're not. More 
circumstances turn up and you've got to 
begin the allowance for a little extra all 
over again. But I haven't told you half. 
These things are trifles.” 

Pond wrote down on the draft bill of 
costs which he was preparing particulars 
of two attendances and one letter. He 
looked at them carefully and saw that 
they were very good. Then he took 
another rest. He could work strenuously, 
but he was never more strenuous than the 
occasion required, 

“You're a married man,” continued 


AT THE MUSEUM. 


Little Boy (with his stout mother regarding a skeleton): | say, mamma, how does that man 
keep his dinner in? 


Badger, “and of course you're getting on 
in life if I may say so. The fair sex, I 
suppose, doesn't give you much trouble. 
There was the matter of the cab. But 
we'll pass that. When we got there Kate 
got lost in the crowd, so she told me. Of 
course it may have been all right. I didn’t 
find her again for three hours, and then 
she was with a man who is not a gentle- 


‘man according to my definition of the 


word. He is a man I particularly dislike. 
I have warned her against him frequently. 
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I've told her that the less she saw of him 
the better I would like it. She told me 
afterwards that she had only just met him 
when I came up, and that she couldn’t 
very well pass without speaking. That 
may have been so.” 

“But it wasn’t,” said Pond drily. ‘He 
dipped his pen in the ink as if he were on 
the point of resuming his labours. Then 
he thought better of it. 

“You mean that you think she was 
with him all the time. That’s a funny 
thing. Do you know, the very same idea 
had occurred to me. I couldn’t say so, of 
course ; youcan’t appear to doubt a young 
lady’s word. All I did say was that if 
she had stuck close to me in the crowd as 
I told her to that would never have 
happened. You can’t call that very much 
to say.” 

“No,” said Pond, “you wanted to put 
it a good deal stronger than that.” 

“A Jot you know 
about it. Why, even at 
that little she fired up. 


She said in so many 
words that she had 
begun to be sorry 
that she had ever 


come, and all the after- 
noon she was regu- 
larly short-tempered. It 
was just as if I couldn't 
do anything to please 
her. _ As for getting on 
any further with her 
than I was before, well, 
I simply didn’t. You 
can't call that enjoy- 
able.” 

“T don't,” said Pond. 
“That's why I don’t do 
it. Never did.” 

“But the worst of 
it,’ said Badger, “the 
thing that’s been haunt- 
ing me ever since, is this. 
One week slips by after 


another. Before long 
we shall have Whit 
Monday on us. And as 


sure as ever that comes 


I shall make just the 
same kind of fool of 
myself that I did on 
Easter Monday. If you 


ask me, we don't get 
enough holidays to get 
properly used to them.” 

A bell sounded from 
the principal's room. 
Badger _ reluctantly, 
picked up his shorthand 
book. Barry Pain 


A Theatrical Chestnut. 
owards the end of a 
recent performance 
of The Green Bushes the 
lady who played Miami was supposed to 
commit suicide by jumping into the river. 
When, however, she reached the usual emi- 
nence of rock she found to her dismay that 
no mattress had been placed in the river for 
her to jump on, so down she came on the 
boards with a hard thud. Her confusion 
was intense, but it was increased tenfold 
when a voice from the gallery sang out in 
arich brogue, ‘Och! be jabers, the water's 
frozen.” This remark set the house in 4 
roar. 
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AN ENJOYABLE EASTER. By the late Phil May. 
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Do you want a pleasure-boat, sir? 
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By a 
° Booklover. 


Antoinette Sterling—Brahms in England—A Beerbohm Treeism. 


UITE the book of the week is that 
published by Hutchinson and Co., 
“ Antoinette Sterling, and Other 
Celebrities,” by the late singer's 
son, Mr. M. Sterling MacKinlay. W hilst 
the book is interesting as telling us much 
of the career and personality of one of the 
finest contralto singers of the time it is 
perhaps more valuable to us by reason 
of the numerous excellent stories which 
Mr. MacKinlay has brought together, some 
of them having a certain bearing on the 
subject of his book, others, none the less 
interesting and amusing, having quite the 
remotest connection in the world with his 
subject matter. 


Comic Mistakes. 


“The book is chock-full of good stories. 

An excellent one describing the 
comic mistakes made by peogls who did 
not know Antoinette Sterling under her 
married name of: Mrs. MacKinlay i is worth 
repeating. It was at a party, and a well- 
known Scottish artist was introduced to 
the singer. “Let me introduce Mr. MacX. 
to you, Mrs. MacKinlay; I know how 
much you admire his paintings.” Mr. X. 
took up the piece of music, which was 
still lying on the piano: “ Ah, yes, I’m so 
fond of ‘Darby, and Joan. Haye you 
ever heard Antoinette Sterling sing it, 
Mrs. MacKinlay ?”’ 


The Artist Gives himself Away. 


“The contralto replied in the affirmative 
but lay low like Brer Fox, without 
disclosing her identity, to see w hat would 
follow. ‘‘ Have you really?” he con- 
tinued. “I never have. I should 
like to do so very much. I’m 
told she has an absolutely natural 
voice, and never had a_ lesson in 
her life.” 2 vez often: heard: so 
myself,’ said the singer with truth, 
but at the same time with the 
intention of egging him on to com- 
mit himself still further on the 
subject. ‘‘And what is more,” he 
added, ‘‘ I’m told that she has to be 
taught all her songs like a parrot.” | 
Giving a little side glance at Colin | 
Hunter, who was standing by highly 
amused, she responded, “Oh well, I 
don’t suppose she knows a note of 
music, anyway. 


Brahms in England. 
M:« Mackinlay tells a delightful 
anecdote of Brahms. “ When 
Brahms came over to England a 
little incident occurred which made 
him appear ina somewhat un- 
poetical light. While he was stay- 
ing at the Rudolf Lehmann’s there 
happened to be a tin of sardines upon 
the breakfast table one morning. 


t was one of his favourite dishes, 
and he forthwith attacked it 
with systo. In a very few minutes 
the litte pile of fish disappeared 
from view. Then, with a smile of 
satisfaction, he raised the sardine 
tin to his lips and, horribile dictu ! 
drank down the o!l which was lel!t.” 
After that it is a little difficult to be 
romantica about the composer. 


““The Midshipmite.” 

ere is a good story of Mr. Michael 

Maybrick, well known as Stephen 

Adams, a name under which he has com- 
posed many songs of world-wide fame. 
“For years he was one of the most popular 
baritones, and at this particular concert 
was down for ‘The Midshipmite.’ All 
went well until, thinking to help by turning 
over the music, he stretched out his hand. 
While doing so he began the refrain, 
‘With a long, long pull, And a strong, 
strong pull.’ Unhappily, in moying his 
arm the cuff-link caught in the pianist’s 
capillary covering. T he audience promptly 
saw the hair gradually lifted from the head, 
and discovered to their amusement that it 
was a wig. The victim suddenly realised 
what was happening, clapped both hands 
on his head, and was just in time to ‘ effect 
a clever save.’” 


A Story of Rossini. 

efior Garcia told Mr. MacKinlay a 

= delightful story of the great composer, 
Rossini. ‘ When the Emperor Nicholas 
of Russia came over to Paris he was most 
anxious to meet the distinguished musician, 
and decided to make a perfectly informal 
visit so that he might enjoy a quiet 
chat with him. Accordingly he set out 
one morning unattended, arrived at the 
composer's rooms, and knocked. ‘Qui 
est, jla.2ts st.Nicholas.” + Entrez:!’”:. ‘Khe 
Czar entered, and Rossini quickly rose to 
welcome his imperial guest. Unhappily 
he forgot to adjust his garments before 
doing so. Consequently, as he jumped up 
his trousers slipped down and left him 
covered with confusion—and a shirt.” 


MR. WILLIAM LE QUEUX 


The author of ‘‘The Invasion of 1910," and his publisher, 


Mr, Eveleigh Nash 
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Dr. Richter’s Memory. 
M« MacKinlay says that Dr. Cummings 


once gave an interesting illustra- 
tion of the phenomenal memory cultivated 
by some musicians. Some years ago, 
when Wagnerian music was only just 
coming into vogue, he went to spend the 
evening with Dr. Hans Richter. They 
began discussing operatic music. Among 
other compositions Tristan und Isolde was 
mentioned. Upon the visitor saying that 
the little he had heard he did’ not care 
about, Richter expostulated, ‘ Wagner's 
operas are not to be judged from mere 
extracts. If you heard the whole you 
could not help liking it. Let me show 
you.” The celebrated conductor sat down 
at the piano, and entirely from memory 
proceeded to play the entire work, singing 
the vocal parts and bringing out the 
instrumental effects. Truly a remarkable 
performance. 


A Beerbohm Treeism. 
M:« Mackinlay is full of admiration of 

Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s bon mots, and 
says it is doubtful whether Mr. or Mrs. Tree 
display the greater wit in conversation. 

‘A typical remark of Mr. Tree was one 

which he made not so long ago during 
the performance of a special matinée of 
Hamlet. It was at the time when the first 
news had been given to the press that he 
was intending to bring out a new play 
upon the subject of Nero. ‘There is a 
speech in the third act of Hamlet com- 
mencing, ‘’ Tis now the very witching hour 
of night,’ which contains these lines :— 

O heart, lose not thy nature ; let not ever 

The soul of Nero enter this firm bosom, 


When he came to these words he 


promptly introduced a line of his 
own as an aside for the benefit of 
one of the company who was 


standing at the wings :— 


Excepting when I play the part myself.” 


Mark Twain on Golf 


am afraid that Mr. MacKinlay’s 

anecdote of Mark Twain has a 
somewhat chestnutty flavour but it 
is worthy of repetition. It concerned 
Max O’Rell, who had only recently 
returned from the States, where he 
had met Mark Twain, and he fe- 
counted to us some of his friend’s 
latest witticisms. The conversation 
had one day turned on the subject 
of golf, and the American humorist 
gave lis views on the game in that 
slow, drawling voice and imper- 
turbable manner for which he is 
famed. “Say, I've been studying 
this game of ‘golf pretty consider. 
ably. . I guess | iadeetaad now 
how it’s played. It’s this way. 
You take a small ball into a big 
field, and you try to hit it—the ball, 
not the field. At the first attempt 
you hit the field and not the ball. 
After that you probably hit the air 
or else the ‘boy who is carrying your 
bag of utensils. When you’ve gone 
on long enough you possibly suc- 


ceed in attaining your original 
object. If the boy’s alive you send 
him off to look for the ball. HW he 


finds it the same day you’ve won 
i Sexy 
the game. 
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MIR. CYRIL MAUDE AS “BINKAS” IN 
“THE SECOND IN COMMAND.” 


Mr. Cyril Maude reappeared with great success 9n Saturday evening in his revival at the Waldorf Theatre of the delightful 
_ play by Captain Marshall, ‘‘ The Second in Command,” first produced six years ago, when it ran for 382 performances. The 
excellent drawing of Mr. Maude reproduced above is by Mr. R. Caton Woodville 
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) NBlBan Le. 3 News. 
Holy Week and the Theatre. Miss Ellen Terry. Oh, Mr. Barrie! 
‘The issue of last week’s TATLER, con- great action of Barrie v. Shaw 


Vey unusual is it to find Holy Week 

containing no fewer than four first 
nights. Whether the policy of bringing 
out new productions at Easter is a good 
one or not must be left for the theatrical 
manager to decide. Frankly, when one 
considers how London empties at [aster 
one somewhat doubts its wisdom, parti- 
cularly when the theatrical business is in 
so bad a way as it is at present. 


Wednesday’s First Night. 


ednesday was noteworthy by virtue 
of the production of The Belle 
of a taking place on that day. 


The Vaudeville Theatre was crowded 
by an enthusiastic audience, who gave 
Miss Edna May on her return to the 


London stage a worthy welcome. | This 
new musical comedy, by Captain Basil 
Hood and Mr. Charles Brookfield, 
with music by Mr. Leslie Stuart, is much 
as all other musical comedies, and. serves 
to display the charms of Miss Edna May, 
Miss canis Clifford, and Miss Louie 


Pounds, and the humours and art. of 
Mr. Arthur Williams, Mr. Farren Soutar, 
Mr. Courtice Pounds, and Mr. Mervyn 


Dene. The music is exactly what one 
would expect from Mr. Leslie Stuart— 
pleasantly and agreeably written. 


Other Productions. 
Saturday at the Apollo Theatre marked 
the first night of The Dairymaids, 
by Messrs. R. Courtneidge and A. M. 
Thompson, with music by Mr. Paul 
Rubens and Mr. Frank Tours; the revival 
off The Second in Command, by Mr. Cyril 
Maude, at the Waldorf; and the produc- 
tion of Dorothy o’ the Hall, by Miss Julia 
Neilson and Mr. Fred Terry, at the New 
Theatre. 


Was it at the Academy ? 

[an told that an eminent theatrical 
professor gave one of her pupils some 

instruction the other day in the art of 

showing emotion when in a play the 

actress is deserted. 

“Inspire yourself with the situation,” 
she said. ‘‘ Fancy yourself in the poor 
woman’s place. If you were deserted by 
a lover whom you adored, what would 
you do?” 

The reply was as unexpected as it was 
ingenuous: “I would look out for another.” 


Mr. Arthur Williams—a Personal 
Paragraph. 
It is very pleasant to see Mr. Arthur 
Williams once more delighting the 
public. It is a long time ago since | 
asked him to give me a list of his stage 
misdemeanours, Up to that period, how- 
ever, on the stage Mr. Williams had been 
in love 200 times and had had 150 wives. 
Not only had he rivalled the amorous 
Mormon but he had been fifteen times 
drowned, fifteen times murdered, and 
arrested one hundred times. When to 
these facts is added the information that 
Mr. Arthur Williams has committed over 
300 thefts, fifty murders, and ten bigamies, 
one w onders he is still alive to tell the tale. 


taining the Ellen Terry Souvenir, has 
been an enormous success, and I hear 
that some enthusiasts are endeavouring to 
make a corner in its sale. A few copies 
may, however, still be had from the 
publisher, 6, Great New Street, E.C. It is 


- 


{ 


Dover Sir_et Studios 


MR. FRANK JONES 


Composer of the music for ‘*The Dairymaids,” 
the production at the Apollo Theatre. The car- 
toon is by Mr. Laurence Grossmith 


pleasant to record the fact that the Queen 
has conveyed her congratulations in a 
personal message to Miss Ellen Terry and 
has sent her a beautiful diamond and ruby 
pendant as a souvenir of the forthcoming 
jubilee of the talented actress. 


Miss Terry in ‘‘ Measure for Measure.” 
ale announcement that Miss Terry will 

appear in Measure for Measure at the 
Adelphi on the anniversary of her jubilee 
has aroused much interest. It was a 
happy thought that occurred to her to 
suggest that she might act in the play on 
this occasion. Doubtless all who can will 
flock to the theatre on Saturday, the 28th, 
to welcome the actress, who on this occa- 
sion will appear in the small part of 
Francisca, the nun. 


The Theatre Cough. 
ne sometimes finds the theatre cough 
as trying as the matinée hat. A 
tight collar, a stuffy theatre, a cold, or a 
dull play are sometimes given as reasons for 
coughing in a theatre; but the Harley Street 
doctor who gave an opinion the other day 
provided quite a different explanation. 
“People in theatres,’ he says, “do not 
cough because they want to; they cough 
because they cannot hear. Two nerves 
connect the tympanum of the ear and the 
back of the throat, with the result that if 
the. ears are strained through, say, an 
actor’s faulty enunciation it produces 
irritation in the throat, which sets up 
coughing. At this time of the year it is 
certain that in a theatre several members 
of the audience will start coughing 
directly the play begins. 
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I the 


opened the other day at the Comedy 
Theatre the verdict was unhesitatingly 
given for the defendant without the judge 
calling upon counsel to speak on his 
behalf. But whilst the result was against 
Mr. Barrie vou should not fail to hear the 
case restated and pay a visit to Mr. Arthur 
Chudleigh’s theatre at the earliest possible 
moment. And, further, do not omit to 
be present when the curtain rises upon 
The Drums of Oude, by Mr. Austin Strong. 
It is one of the best one-act dramas we 


have had on the stage for many a long 
day. The idea is old; but the telling of 


an incident of Indian life during the 
Mutiny days, when the fateful chupattee 
went its deadly round, is admirable, virile, 
moving. It is Flora Annie Steel put on 
the stage. The acting of Mr. Matheson 
Lang as Captain Hector McGregor is a 
thing to see. 


“Punch: a Toy Tragedy.” 
[2 this little play Mr. Barrie certainly 
disappointed one. Whimsical, possessed 
to the full of odd ideas as the author of 
The Admirable Crichton may be, he left 
one rather cold at the end of Punch. 
Punch’s tragedy was that of finding him- 
self unpopular; the drama of Punch and 
Judy had lost favour with the eS 
And what had supplanted Mr. Punch ? 
Why, a person in the form of Superpunch 


—Mr. G. B. Shaw—who could not be 
suppressed and who withstood Punch’s 
murderous attack with contemptuous 


equanimity. It began—this new aspect of 
drama—‘ with the coming of the beard ’”’— 
Oh shades of Frank Richardson !—* and it 
came originally from Norway. Since then 
it has spread all over: the drama like the 
first rabbit in Australia.” One does not 
quite know whether the little tragedy is 
an attack upon G, B. S. or a gigantic 
advertisement for him—and that is all one 
can Say. 


“Josephine: a Revue.” 


if have spoken elsewhere of coughing in 

theatres and how if one person coughs 
many catch the infection and we all follow 
suit. But that isnotso bad as—yawning ; 
and some of us were vastly tempted to 
rudely let ourselves go in this particular 
when we got to the end of Mr. Barrie's 
political revue. You all know the idea of 
Josephine by this time ; it has been described 
on every hand by more capable pens than 
mine. I sincerely hope that the Comedy 
is not to be the home of political plays 
and parodies, for The Alabaster Staircase 
ought to be a warning in this respect. 
Condensed into one scene Josephine wall 
do, but Mr. Barrie needs to delete all the 
references to the fiscal question—which is 
now a bore to most of us —and that 
only leaves a person, “the Future Prime 
Minister,’ who does not appear so far 
as I can see, although he is in the bill, 
One wonders how Mr. C. L. Graves and 
Mr. E. V. Lucas, the authors of ‘ Wit and 
Wisdom While you Wait,’-would have 
dealt with such a subject. 
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Beauty of Aldwych. 
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Wit: 


The photograph 
alonoside represents 
Ze iy , Mrs. Goodge 
The above rise : BS (Miss Sydney 
photograph shows Diy Fairbrother) and 
Dick Alington , ~ | es Lemon Goodge 
(Mr. Seymour S BY wae j Tens (Master Valchera) 
Hicks) making love Sas | Ns singing “ Oh! 
to the Hon. Betty ‘S } there are ’earts 
Silverthorne (Miss QP Hy Ns in Bloomsbury 
Effaline Terriss) = : “eer j mes the gay” 
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Foulsham & Banfield 


THE CRINOLINE DANCE 


The names, reading from right to left, are: Mesdames Standen, Enid Leslie, Carter, Davison, Storey, James, Borelle, Bateman, 
and Laine 


“LET ME INTRODUCE YOU TO MY BUNS" 


The names, reading from right to left, are : Mesdames Elsie Kay, Agnes Hodgkinson, Enid Leslie, Pauline 
Francis, Marion Lindsay, Hilda Harris, Mabel Watson, Mabel Ellis, May Gates; seated—Margaret Leslie, 
Mollie Lowell, and Vera Morris 
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Arrives at 
) atla the Ball. 


Foulsham & Banfield 
aline Terriss) arrives at the ball in her sedan chair. 
ng the subjects of paintings by famous old masters 


Act Il.—The Hon. Betty Silverthorne (Miss El! 
her are the ladies representi 


Surrounding 


The frame surrounding the photograph is a reminiscence of Alice in Wonderland, in which Miss Ellaline Terriss was so successful 
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Bridge the Most Popular Game in Paris. 
Budge has taken such hold in French 
society and has given rise to so many 
quarrels that the famous dramatist, M. 
Capus, has founded an academy of forty 
to give rulings in all cases of dispute, 
edit text books, and generally guide the 
destinies of this most popular of games. 
The academy is now complete and in- 
cludes, among many of the most 
prominent littévateurs in Paris, a 
good sprinkling of diplomats. 


An Unpatriotic Prince. 
he Grand Duke Alexis is so 
discouraged by the inse- 
curity of things in Russia that 
he has shaken the dust of his 
native land for ever off his feet 
and has purchased a permanent 
residence in Paris. His new 
home, a sumptuous palace at 
Pare: des Princes close to the 
fortifications, will when com- 
pleted, with the possible excep- 
tion of the Trianon, be the 
stateliest private residence in the 
French capital. Alexis” has 
always been a Parisian at heart 
and is said out of sheer disgust 
with his own country, and above 
all with his imperial nephew, to 
have more than once expressed 
a desire to became a naturalised 
I'renchman. 


Th: Actress and the Czar. 

JR ather an amusing incident 
occurred when the Czar last 

blessed’ the waters of the Neva. 

The pretty Parisian actress, Mdlle. 

Robinne, made her.way in front 

of the guards and stood facing 


the Emperor. An_ officer was 
sent to request her to retire, but she 
could not be persuaded to move. The 


A.D.C. reported lis failure to the Czar, 
at the same time explaining, “She is 
a French actress, your Majesty.” ‘Oh, 


well,’ replied the -Czar, ‘if’ she is a 
Frenchwoman it’s hopeless. Let her 
alone.” 


PER 


aR, 
pe wd 


and gateways in Cairo. 


The Clephane Hand. 
The Marquis of Northampton, who has 
been advocating the exhibition of 
the open hand in the interests of a desery- 
ing charity, has a very remarkable hand of 
his own at Castle Ashby. It is known as 
“the Clephane hand,” and must be an 
early specimen of the artificial member. 


A Priceless Clock. 


] am told that there is in the possession 

of the Rothschilds: a grandfather's 
clock which is practically priceless. It 
cost originally over £30,000. The me- 
chanism records the day of the week, the 
month of the year, the phases of the moon, 
and strikes each hour. The quarters are 


It was, in fact, made to the order of a chimed with a different bell, and—a rare 


AN EMBLEM OF GOOD LUCK 


A stuffed crocodile is found in many of the houses and over doors 
The idea conveyed ky the custom is similar 


to our own horseshoe 


bygone King of Scotland in whose service 
the Clephane for whom it was made had 
lost his own proper hand. This Clephane 
was an ancestor of Major-General Douglas 
Maclean Clephane of ‘Torloisk, N.B., 
whose daughter married the 2nd Marquis 
of Northamptona few weeks after Waterloo. 
So the hand comes to be at Castle Ashby. 


Giada Be 
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thing with these clocks—has a 
second-hand. ‘The case was made 
by Wertheimer and stands 14 ft. 
high. The ornamentation con- 
sists of an eagle at the top and 
figures of Peace and War on 
pedestals at the side, whilst the 
panels and body consist of carv- 
ings of emblematical designs. 
Another very expensive one is 
owned by her Majesty ; this has also 
a perpetual calendar that alters 
for Leap Year and hasa14-in. dial. 


About an Archbishop. 


he son of the President of 
St. John’s, Oxford (the Rev. 
Philip Wynter, D.D.), Captain 
Wynter, whose book has . just 
been published, has a quaint 
recollection of Archbishop Vernon 
Harcourt of York. ‘‘He was a 
venerable-looking old gentleman, 
and his wig made a great im- 
pression on me. As a young man 
he had been a good sportsman 
and fond of hunting. | It was said 
that after he became an archbishop: 
he was out riding near Bishop- 
thorpe when he viewed a fox 
crossing the road. looking round 
he saw some fields off the hunts- 
man casting his hounds, but owing 
to a bad scent huntsman and 
hounds were quite at. a_ loss. 
His grace observing this waved his hat 
and gave a loud view halloa. The hunts- 
man came galloping up to the road, and 
seeing from whom the sound came—re- 
cognising the Archbishop of York—he 
blew his horn and the hounds hit the line 
at once. The huntsman muttered to 
himself, ‘ That's Gospel, by ——’”’ 


Bolak 


THE LAST OF THE WINTER—A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CURLING MATCH AT KANDERSTEG 
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PORTRAIT STUDIES OF PRETTY WOMEN. 
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Dover Street Studios 

MISS THELMA RAYE 

Miss Raye is the theatrical mot of the moment. Only a few weeks ago she was playing an obscure chorus part when Mr. George Edwardes gave her the 

chance of playing for Miss Denise Orme in ‘The Little Michus” at Daly’s. So conspicuous was her success that Mr. Edwardes at once promoted her ta 

take Miss Mabel Green’s part in his principal company on tour. This will afford Miss Raye excellent experience to fit her for a leading part in the 
forthcoming production at Daly's. Miss Raye is only seventeen and is certainly booked for a big future 
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QUEEN OF ROMANTIC COMEDY. 
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Ellis & Walery 
MISS EVELYN MILLARD 


Miss Millard’s personal beauty and charm of manner, no less than her brilliant histrionic gifts, 

have placed her in the front rank of English comédiennes. Of late she has been Mr. Lewis Waller’s 

principal lady, appearing with him in ‘‘ Monsieur Beaucaire,” ‘‘His Majesty's Servant,” ‘‘ The Perfect 
-Lover,” ‘The Harlequin King,” and now in ‘‘Brigadier Gerard” 
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NEW PORTRAITS OF MISS EVELYN MILLARD. 
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Ys MISS EVELYN MILLARD ~ ) 
(| As Comtesse de Roquelaure in Brigadier Gerard at the \ 
‘\ Imperial Theatre y 
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MISS VIOLET LLOYD IN “MR. POPPLE.” 


nd 


Dover Street Studios 


MISS VIOLET LLOYD SINGING HER NEW SONG IN ‘MR. POPPLE” AT THE SHAFTESBURY 


A number of District Messenger boys- the genuine article—appear with Miss Lloyd. Below are reproduced a couple of verses from this tuneful composition. 


which is from the pen of Mr. Paul Rubens 


Tile 
rm 
aa. 


Ought I to be offended? 
I don't know what to do. 


“You Ought all to be in Bed” 


Some girls would think it splendid REFRAIN— 

To get a billet-doux. Really I must have time to think the matter over. 
He's waiting for an answer ; If I’m to write, I'll) send a line some time to-night : 

Is that the usual way? All this has come to me without the slightest warning, 
I suppose I should be flattered, So tell him I'll let him know 

But I don't know what to say. By the first post in the morning. 
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Dover Street Studios 

I'm really quite embarrassea, 

The joke you may think fine; 
I don't like being harassed 

By little boys of nine. 
There must be some mistake, 

It's meant for someone else instead ; 
It's not the least use waiting, 

You ought all to be in bed. 
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NATURAL TO HIM. By Howard Somerville. 
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“‘l hear Ferdie has been converted to the simple life” 
“Oh dear no—not ‘converted’” 
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NOT ONLY AT EASTER. By Arthur Lee. 


Traveller: London train very late again this morning, porter 
Porter: Ah, she is a bit be’ind, sir, but we’re expectin’ ’er hevery hour now 
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“FULL INSIDE.” By Tom Browne. 
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SCENE: CLUB. TIME: JUST BEFORE DINNER 


“| wonder at you smoking on an empty stomach” 
‘*My stomach is never empty” 
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By Krank Richardson. 


A Bright Mind. 
J. HARDY is a bright mind. 

He wrote ‘‘ How to be Happy 
though Married,” and thereby 
performed an immense service to 

married humanity. 

Now he has gone—well, not a step 
further, but he has taken a different step. 
He has discovered what men like in 
women. At any rate, he has written a 
book with that title. 


In Praise of Love. 
He starts well by an essay in praise of 

love. He is a little off the rails in 
heading a chapter on “‘ How to Choose a 
Husband.” If you have discovered what 
you as a man like in a woman you are 
not going to help her to choose a husband. 
You have chosen her yourself. As far as 
she is concerned the close season for 
choosing a husband has set in. 

We have a chapter on marriage in 
China. Personally I do not propose to 
celebrate my own marriage in China. It 
seems very unlikely that many of the 
readers of a book published in England 
will be anxious for their 
weddings to take place in 
the Celestial Empire. 


What is a Gentleman? 
“The chapter entitled 
“What is a Gentle- 
man?” doesnot come within 
the legitimate scope of this ui 


work. A really satisfactory 
definition of a gentleman 


would, of course, be invalu- 
able — especially to gentle- 
They would like to 


men. ) 
know what they are. The 
classic statement that a 


gentleman was a man who 
kept a gig is out of date, 
and he would be a bold man 
who should state that a 
gentleman was a man who 
kept a motor car. In China 
we are told (the author seems 
to have a strange fondness 
for data about the Chinese) 
that long nails on the 
fingers are considered 
“gentlemanly.” That may 
be so, but I doubt whether 
one would be justified in 


“ Drunk as a Lord.” 


Ou author falls foul of the phrase, “as 
drunk as a lord,” maintaining (and 
I trust rightly) that lords are never drunk. 
He goes even further in commenting on 
the ‘‘absence” of the expression, “as 
drunk as a gentleman,’ and states that if 
aman drinks he is not a gentleman. This 
is going very, very far in Merrie England. 


What Lovers Say to One Another. 
M r, E. J. Hardy has puzzled himself over 


the question of what lovers say to 
each other. He suggests that they tell one 
another the history of their past lives, their 
present feelings, and their future hopes. 
They must be wonderfully sane lovers if 
they do. I shrewdly suspect that Edwin 
talks mainly about Edwin and_ that 
Angelina devotes herself to Angelina 
prattle. That's why lovers are never 
bored; they always talk solely about 
themselves. Perhaps this is the reason why 
actors and actresses always seem to be in 
love. Ie. J. H.—as 1 trust he will allow me to 
style him—fondly hopes that lovemaking 
will never “ go out of fashion in England. 


Saying the Right Thing 


I | 


assuming that any gentleman 
wearing long nails was of 
Chinese extraction. 


The Walking Gentleman. 
\| n America we learn that the 
term, “walking gentle- 
man, is sometimes given to 
a man who “does nothing 
but walk about and amuse 
himself.” That term may 
remain in America for all I 
care. It will not help us. 
We do not need it. With us 
a man who “does nothing 
but walk about and amuse 
himself”? is a man who has 
made money out of Deep 
Level Contango Prels. 


* WHat Men Like IN WoMEN. 
By E. J. Hardy. 1s. net. (T. Werner 
Laurie.) 


Hostess (who has been asked to sing): Oh no, Mr. Jones, | shall not 
sing to-night 
Mr. Jones (who prides himself on saying the right thing): Ha! pity. 
Suppose you must be thinking of the guests and seeing that they are not 
bored, and that sort of thing 
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Lovemaking has Come to Stay. 

L* I. J. H. be of good cheer. Love- 
making as a pursuit has come to 

stay. It is about the only fashion that has 

existed from the time of Old Man Adam. 


Adam’s Method. 


V e have made considerable headway 
since Eve inaugurated the vegetarian 
style of costume, but I doubt whether we 
have made any considerable advance on 
Adam’s courtship methods. I am sure that 
Adam and his heirs male would agree 
with E. J. H. (these initials should form 
a household word) that ‘‘ a reasonable time 
spent in wooing is certainly due to any 
girl whom a man thinks it worth while 
to ask.” But what is a reasonable time ? 
I. J. H. does not tell us that. However, 
he gives us an anecdote of a Scotch girl 
who received a proposal and_ replied, 
“Yes, Jamie, I will marry you, but you 
must give me my dues of courting for a’ 
that.” As the girl was Scotch we may 
assume that the ‘dues’ comprised a con- 
siderable expenditure of bawbees. 


A Dangerous Proverb. 
ere is a dangerous pro- 
verb. It is a Tuscan 
proyerb and will probably 
neyer be popular: “In buy- 
ing horses and in taking a 
wife shut your eyes tight and 
commend yourself to God.” 
Think of the unwisdom 
of it! What a terrible ex- 
perience to find yourself 
suddenly engaged to a 
woman whom you do not 
know by sight! I cannot 
believe that the practice is 
very general in Tuscany. 


The Tuscan maids are not so 
universally beautiful that 
your Tuscan swain can afford 
to propose blindfold for the 
hand of his future wife. 


The Average Man. 
hough Mr. E. J. Hardy has 
devoted much time to 
the study of men and women 
he does not seem to have 
grasped that the great thing 
a man likes in a woman is 
the fact that she likes him. 


The average man is_ so 
puffed up with pride—en- 
tirely warrantable pride, 


mark you—that he considers 
the fact of a woman. failing 
to like him as indicative of 
want of judgment on her 
part. 

There is another thing 
that a man likes ina woman, 
and that is—money. It is 
supremely easy to love a 
woman who is very rich 
Although, of course, you 
love a woman for herself 
alone yet you do not want 
to inconvenience yourself by 
your passion. And if there 
is any amusement to be got 
out of the business you want 
to collaborate, don’t you? 
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By Will Owen. 


LEAVING A CARD. 
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to a fortnight ago?” 


| thought p’r’aps you'd like to know I’m able to get about aga 
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‘But surely you are the man | gave som 


“Yes, lidy 
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MYSTERIES Tine ACADEMY 


By Marion HH. Spielmann. 


A National Institution. 

HATEVER and however you 
may think of the Royal Aca- 
demy and its exhibition — 
whether as a beneficent institu- 

tion or as a tyranny of forty; whether 
you regard it as a triumphal. chariot or 
as a juggernaut; whether as a “trust ” 
or as a trustee ; whether, in short, you are 
on the side of the “ins” or of the “ outs ’— 
you cannot but accept it as a representative 
of the art feeling of the nation and as a 
truthful reflection of the British artistic 
character. Appeals to the public, pas- 
sionate in esthetic ardour and fervent in 
expression of emotional indignation, leave 
the situation unchanged. Press campaigns 
may work upa House of Lords i inquiry, but 
the Royal Academy remains unperturbed 
and almost passively resistent, 


Its Singular Prerogative. 
‘\ e slowly realise the fact 
that this great institution 
moves as an ironclad moves 
through the water, less by the 
exertions of its own crew than 
by the momentum of its 140 
years of artistic effort, of royal 
patronages, and of traditional 
prestige. And of the little army 
of able artists who attack it 
more or less furiously by direct 
assault, or by more cunning 
strategy, can you name half-a- 
dozen who would — refuse to 
accept election to-morrow if it 
were offered to them? No; the 
House of Lords itself is not 
more secure in the esteem of the 
people (rail as its critics will) 
than the association in Bur- 
lington House where the great 
art drama of the year is now 
being enacted. 


Sending In. 
Show Sunday is over, and the 


thousands of artists who 
have. been working for the exhibition 
have. already made arrangements for 
despatching their productions to the 
judgment of the masters and pastors 
in Piccadilly. Frame-makers, furniture 
removers and the like who make a 


speciality of such deliveries, have taken 
their instructions and booked their orders 
beforehand. ach has his list of clients ; 
many have received and unpacked cases 
from the country and abroad (for the 
Academy will have none of them), and by 
the time that ten o'clock strikes on the 
appointed morning the gates at the 
northern end of the paved, brick-flanked 
lane that runs from Burlington Gardens 
to Piccadilly next to the Royal Academy 
have been thrown open and the file of 
vehicles, vans, carts, barrows, and cabs 
begins the procession which will continue 
throughout the next three days for 
paintings, with one for sculpture. 


Apportioning the Work. 
“Lhe water colours have a day to them- 
selves—this year it was March 30—for 
glass is permitted in their case, and they 
require careful handling ; the two follow- 
ing days are devoted to oils and the fourth 
day to sculpture and objets dart. When 
the contributions are delivered at the side 


door they are instantly dealt with by the 
band of trained men with a facility and 
despatch that amaze the spectator who 
views the scene for the first time, and 
wonders as much at the excellence of the 
organisation as at the tremendous energy, 
for the most part misspent, of the men 
and women who send in these pictures and 
objects by the thousand. 


Motley Exhibits. 
Ant not all art objects either. The 
time has long since gone by when 
needlework, hairwork, pokerwork, shell- 
work, and the like were sent in and some- 
times exhibited; but things hardly less 
foreign to academic intention are occasion- 
ally submitted i serene neglect of the 
printed rules, 


For example, not very leng 


Illustrations Bureau 


RECEIVING DAY AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


Fair students watching the arrival of the exhibits 


ago butterflies were persistently sent in by 
someone who painted in only the bodies 
of the insects. Many works, of course, are 
of the most abject incompetence ; some are 
clearly the productions of the insane, some 
intentionally indelicate, sometimes posi- 
tively indecent, some deliberately insulting 
to the institution or to the members. 
Others, again, offend against the rules as 
to what is inadmissible—inere studies from 
nature and so forth. Ido not mean that 
examples of all of these are to be found 
every year, but they occur often enough to 
establish them as a distinct class to be 
expected and to be reckoned with year by 
year. 


Sore Hearts. 
[> due time some 9,000 works will be 
sent back to their disconsolate creators 
—not disconsolate only but too often 
heart-broken and ruined. How well the 
academicians know it—they, too, have 
struggled in their time; they, too, have 
known what it is to be sick of heart; 
and they, too, see constantly surging 
around them the hopeless misery that 
it is not in their power to alleviate. 
But what is to be done? One small 
partial remedy was proposed ly the out- 
siders themselves—let the number of 


go 


works that might be submitted, they said, 
be reduced from e'ght to four, or even to 
two, as at the Salon. After eighteen years’ 
deliberation the academy conceded the 
point, setting the limit of six works for 
themselves and three for outsiders. This 
had the immediate result of reducing the 
number by between 2,000 and 3,000—last 
year’s number being 11,153—wherefore the 
rejections amounted to 9,321 as against 
the 12,500 of four years before. 


Stacks of Frames. 


o to feed these figures the long, never- 
~ ending files of vehicles land their 


freight at “the yawning doorway of the 
academy “cellars,” and as fast as may be 


the great lift which mounts to the circular 
sculpture hall rises all day and part of 
the night with canvases great 
and small, and afterwards with 
statuary too, and fills the 
rooms with stacks of frames 
standing against the walls to 
await the judgment of the 
selecting committee. By mid- 
night on Monday the gates are 
shut, not another work will be 
admitted ; and by that time 
but a narrow thread of space 
is left between the mass of 
pictures in the broad corridors, 
and the rooms above are glutted 
with these candidates for accept- 
ance. 


The Judging-— 
he selecting committee has 
begun its fatiguing inspec- 

tion. The ten members, with 
the president as ex officio chair- 
man, sit in a row in Room Il. 
while the “‘carpenters” carry 
before them a never-ending, 
ever-changing panorama, miles, 
days, nay, weeks long—blessing 
sometimes, “doubting’”’ often, 
damning mostly. And when 
all is done, when the rejected are all 
condemned to return whence they came, 
and after the members’ 200 works 
are set on one side, there remain some 
3,000, mostly “ doubtfuls,” for the hanging 
committee to work upon. The great pre- 
liminary examination is over, and when 
the hangers have. “hung” the exhibition, 
including the “ placing UeOk sculpture, 
there will be about 1,000 of the works 
provisionally retained ‘to be returned at 
the last moment, to convey acute disap- 
pointment to many who believed that 
they were safe. 


And the Judges. 
[tc annot be helped. The academicians 

have to think not of persons but of 
the claims of art according to their lights ; 
not of hardship unwillingly if inevitably 
imposed, but of “the honour and glory of 
the next exhibition” according to their 
traditional toast. And those who suffer in 
silence—if they are strong and wise—must 
suffer the sacrifice they cannot escape and 
learn to hope and hope against ill fortune, 
and in most cases to realise (yet, alas! 
how rarely) that honest effort does not 
necessarily command success, nor is ability 
the invariable concomitant of enthusiasm 
and ambition. 
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Whinitehall @ tihe Guards 


By John o’ London. 
The Most Stared-at Men in the World—The Admiralty. 


HE new War Office in Whitehall 
can now be seen in its newness, 
and I wish it looked a little more 
like a War Office and a little less 

like a large provincial free library and art 
gallery combined. Considering its site 
and purpose the building suggests a tight 
purse, and, indeed, the richer we grow the 
less money we seem to be able or willing 
to spend on our public buildings. 


ah tie % 
A Fine Military Sebel 


Certainly the new War Office wili not in 

any way supersede the Horse Guards 
as a visible and suggestive home of the 
army. The Horse Guards looks military. 
Countrypeople and Americans rush to it 
just to set their watches by its famous 
clock and to check a thousand picture 
books and chromo - lithographs by the 
actual scene and its actual pair of mounted 
cavalrymen. These gallant fellows are 
perhaps the most stared-at men in the 
world. They seem as necessary to the 
discharge of London's business as the 
mace is to the work of the House of 
Commons. 


Under the Archway. 


ut our Goliaths are human. Have you 
noticed the multitude of initials on 
the walls of the archway that leads to the 
Horse Guards Parade? You may have 
wondered that so many Londoners have 
dared to cut their names under the eyes of 
these august sentries. Well, they have not 
done so. The inscriptions are the work of 
the “‘ gentlemen of the guard” themselves, 
who look as if they could not—in 
their drum-tight breeches and gleaming 
encasements—stoop to folly. But when 
night comes and passers-by are few and 
the rain w eeps you may find Johnny Long- 
boots signing his name to ft. up the w all 
with the point of his sword or carving it 
studiously at a more convenient heighit. 
The Horse Guards passage is the album of 
the brave. 


‘The Horse Guards Parade. 


I can never stand on the parade unmoved ; 
though it may be empty as the Sahara 
: flecked with nothing more interesting 
hen a Cabinet Minister and a water cart 
my spirit is stirred. The bugles of empire 
seem to be faintly blowing across this fine 
level, round which the buildings of bleached 
stone or mellow brick rise with significant 
neatness and power. Yonder is the dragon- 
bomb which Spain gaye to the Prince 
Regent, and away there in a corner, almost 
lost in its own sombreness’ of brick and 
ivy, is the eighteenth-century wall which 
makes snug the garden of 10, Downing 
Street. Great buildings speak to you of 
administrations and diplomacies until your 
sated eye longs for relief elsewhere. 


‘Whitehall Gardens. 
here are other precincts in which I like 
to find myself. Whitehall Court, 
behind the Banqueting House, is a lagoon 
of peace. The house in which Sir Robert 
Peel died, now occupied by the Crown 
Agents for the Colonies, looks down with 
its neighbours on an enclosure where the 
few relics of old Whitehall harbour the 
clerks of the Board of Trade. 


Quiet Retreats mid Rampant Officialdom. 


Hee close to the great way to Parlia- 

ment, are queer little forecourt gar- 
dens planted with iris and wallflower. 
Wooden boxes that have just been gay 
with hyacinths deck the windows, behind 
which the official forehead is seen mildly 
corrugating itself on some nameless 
“return.” Pigeons amble about, a few 
wheelbarrows and planks and the golden 
interruptions of Big Ben only enhance the 
quiet of this lost quadrangle, once called 
Privy Garden. 


The Admiralty Semaphore. 


[ never pass the famous building without 

a thought of the semaphore which 
long before my time surmounted its roof 
and was worked to send messages to 
Dover, Plymouth, and Portsmouth. What 
a sight for a London boy must have been 
those mysterious waving arms, whose 
message was understood at the station 
in St. George’s Fields and was thence 
semaphored from point to point until from 
the cliffs it sped to the quarterdeck, 
Many a song tells the rest. 


Wife: What do you think of those cigars | bought for you? They were a great bargain 


Husband : 


The Architect of the Admiralty. 


t is curious that the two most expressive 
buildings in Whitehall were built by 
Yorkshiremen. The Admiralty was begun 
in 1722 by Thomas Ripley, of whom Pope 
wrote :— 

See under Ripley rise a new Whitehall, 

While Jones's and Boyle's united labours fall. 
Horace Walpole, for whose father Ripley 
built Houghton, thought the Admiralty 

‘a most ugly edifice and deservedly veiled 
by Adam's handsome screen.” Into that 
courtyard have walked all our greatest 
sea dogs, Nelson included. 


gI 


| am not thinking about them, dear. 


| am trying to forget them 


An Old Song. 


Ore of these songs has a 
follows :— 

Then when we left Spithead to take a cruise at sea, 
Poll wept and hung her head, and all for leve of me 
Her arms around my neck the little coaxer flung 

Till forced to leave the deck, when Pr etty Polly sung 

O, fal, lal, lal, lal, lal, la. 

As late as 1841 a London boy axear to 
stand in Whitehall watching this sema- 
phore and dreaming. His name ‘was 
George Augustus Sz ala. Dickens, too, as'a 
small boy, must often have seen this anti- 
cipation ‘of the telegraph during the dreary 
days in the blacking w arehouse near by. 


verse as 
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The Motor Union Defence Fund. 


ord Iveagh has shown in practical form 
his appreciation of the work of the 
Motor Union by making a contribution of 
£10 to its defence fund. Messrs. Helmore 
and Helmore have contributed £10. tos. 
Other donations to the fund include “ The 
Autocar,” £10; the Bury and Suffolk A.C., 
£3; and the Wolverhampton and. District 
A.C., £22s. The demands upon the union 
defence fund are heavy and continuous. 
The extent to which the union is able to 
grant financial assistance in legal cases is, 
of course, dependent upon the manner in 
which automobilists contribute to this 
fund. 


[Durning the last few days grants amount- 

ing to over £120 have oe ee 
from the fund. ‘These include ) £30 
towards the expenses of an appeal ees 
the decision of a High Court jury; (2) a 
grant of £20 towards the cost of a success- 
ful application to the High Court to quash 
a conviction; (3) a grant towards the 
expenses of a member of the union who 
had successfully defended a charge brought 
against him of driving to the “danger. of 
the public; (4) a grant towards the cost 
of the Local Government 
Board inquiry into the 
application of the Harro- 
gate Town Council for a 
ten-mile speed limit; (5) 
expenses of an _ appeal 
against the conviction of a 
member by the magistrates 
at Stevenage of allowing 
the index marks of the car 
to become indistinguishable 
when it was shown that all 
reasonable precautions had 
been taken by the driver. 
Six - cylinder Motors for 
Town Use. 

r. S. I’. Edge sends us 

a most interesting 
letter on this subject. He 
says: “As I am convinced . 
that motorists pay little or 
no heed to unofficial tests 
or random assertions made 
by manufacturers as to 
what their cars can do 
unless they can show some conclusive proof 
that their assertions are genuine, | am 
having a series of severe tests made by the 
A.C.G.B. and I. to conclusively prove the 
many points of superiority of the six- 
cylinder Napier. 


it 


: It is is well known,” continues Mr. Edge, 

“that four- cylinder cars of 40 or 
more horse-power are not suitable for town 
use, but the recent severe test of running a 
car for six hours through the most crowded 
streets of London conclusively proved that 
the six-cylinder Napier principle makes a 
car of 40 or more horse-power easier and 
more comfortable to drive than even the 


smaller cars specially designed for use in 
town as it enables one to drive through 


the densest traffic and, if necessary, run 
for long periods at three or four miles an 
hour without changing from top-speed 
gear and without overheating the engine 
or causing the water to boil, whilst the 
speed can be varied entirely by means of 
the small throttle lever on the steering 
wheel with perfect smoothness.” 


British Motor-boat Club. 


he British Motor-boat Club will hold 
its opening meeting at Kingston-on- 
Thames on Saturday, May 5, when. Admiral 
Sir William Kennedy, K-C.B., the commo- 
dore; the Marquis of Ailsa, the  vice- 
commodore; and Mr. W. Miall Green, the 
rear-commodore, will be present with a 
number of distinguished guests. 


Glass Screens. 

[uch ingenuity has been shown of late 
“ in the manufacture of glass and 
other screens to protect the occupants of 
the front seats of a motor car from dust, 
rain, and wind. The problem is a very 
dilficult one, for many things have to be 


an accident of this kind might lead to 
very serious injuries. Glass or other’ 


shields should be as. well protected as 
possible, and those of the folding variety 
seem best as they can be arranged at 
various heights and can be put away 
easily. A really good and safe screen 
which would be ucenit in cold, wet, or 
dusty weather should fill a general want, 
and there is scope for a clever inventor to 
improye on the existing types, good 
some of them are. 


’Bus Races. 


[2 one of the touring car races to be held 

on the Continent this year there will 
be a class open to motor buses. This fact 
may possibly explain the driving of several 
motor ’bus men in London as possibly 
they have got wind of the contest and 
have been training up their cars and them- 
selves for the race. Whata thrilling sight 
it would be to see a bunch of elephantine 
omnibuses struggling for position on a 
dusty road, taking corners with two wheels 
in the air, their huge bodies swaying from 
side to side as they dashed along in mad 
pursuit of victory. -I wonder if any people 
would have the temerity to 
occupy outside seats in 
such a race. 


_ A Useful List. 
“Lhe Daimler company 
has issued a_ yery 
/ useful catalogue of the 
/ component parts of its 
cars, practically every item 
| down to the smallest bolt 
, being illustrated, num- 
bered, and described so as 
to indicate its position 
; and function. Such a list 
enables a man to rapidly 
| identify any part which 
may require replacement, 
and by giving the drawing 
and the part numbers he 
4 can order it with more 


Which has just completed the 4,000-mile reliability trial 
observation of the Automobile Club and established a fresh reliability record 


THE 20-H.P. DENNIS CAR 


guarded against. First of all the driver's 
outlook must be obscured in the least 
possible degree, for the safety of all the 
occupants of the car depends on his having 
a clear view of the road. Glass frequently 
gets blurred by rain, and at night it reflects 
lights in a. most confusing manner, espe- 
cially if the surface is damp. 


Precautions to be Taken. 
hen again the glass must be so con- 
trived that in case of a collision or 
very sudden application of the brakes the 
people in the front seats are not driven 
head foremost through a sheet of glass or 
thrown athwart the edge of the glass, for 


Q2 
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under the official 


accuracy than if left to 
vaguely describe it himself. 
It is a common experience 
of tourists to order some- 
thing by wire and find that 
a totally different part turns up. The 
Daimler system should prevent this. 


% 


At ‘‘ Monte.” 
otor-boat racing 1s now in full swing 
at Monte Carlo, and the sport this 
year has attracted enormous crowds, while 
greater anxiety than ever is displayed by 
the boatbuilders of various nationalities to 
carry off the prizes. The boats this year 
have been much improved in sea-going 
qualities and at the same time have been 
fitted with engines of enormous horse- 
power. Thus very high speeds have been 
attained, and ere the meeting closes some 
records will no doubt be established. 
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THE DELIGHTS 


OF DRESS. 


Fancy Crépe de Chine. 
any of the newest crépes 
and muslins show a 
faint self-coloured stripe, and 
embroidered effects are also 
very popular. Very elaborate 
trousseau petticoats are now 
being made with hand em- 
broidered flounces, the embroi- 
dery being carried out in 
colours. Thus an ivory skirt 
is embellished with a trellis 
and a dog rose design worked 
‘in natural colourings. A very 
pretty half-mourning jupon 
has a flounce conyentionally 


a 


embroidered in black and 
white. 
te u& ue 


From New York. 
“Lhe supremacy of the Ameri- 
can shirt waist is gene- 
rally admitted, and even as 
regards more dressy models 
we may glean many trans- 
atlantic ideas advantageously. 
The American woman rarely 
makes the mistake of over- 
loading her habiliments with 
decorative detail, and never, 
at all events, does she do so 
to the detriment of their out- 
line. It is, indeed, this craze 
for line irrespective of fashion- 
able fads which has enabled 
the American woman to sur- 
pass her English cousins, yea 
and her French friends, in the 
art of dressing. A smart 
American — lingerie shirt is 
made with a three-fold plas- 
tron which splits in the centre 
to reveal a slender V-shaped 
vest of substantial embroidery, 
the bifurcating portion run- 
ning over the shoulders in 
three pleats or folds. The 
sleeves are inlet with embroi- 
dery flanked by stiiched pleats, 
and the waist is provided with 
a belt of embroidered webbing. 


Gur Nineteenth 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 

1. ‘he series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 4. 
Tue Tarier will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of 
these a prize of £5, and two prizes of 43 
and 42 respectively to those who solve 
the next largest number. No one can win 
more than one first, second, or third prize 
in the year. 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must 
be guessed exactly. For the lights or cross- 
bars two alternative guesses may be sent, 
but only in the event of no competitor 
solving the thirteen acrostics according 
to the answers prearranged by the Editor 
will other solutions be considered. It 
should be noted that when lights do not 
all contain an equal number of letters 
the latter increase or diminish in number 
systematically. 


3. All solutions should bear at the top 
of the page in large print letters a pseudo- 
nym of not more than twelve letters. 
Only one answer can be allowed on one sheet, 
and the sheets should be halves of note 
paper. 

4. Answers to Acrostic 3 (Nineteenth 
Series), addressed to “The Acrostic Editor, 


THE TATLER 


UP-TO-DATE JEWELLERY AT THE PARISIAN DIAMOND COMPANY'S 


Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


Tue Tarver, Great New Street, London, 
E.C.,” must be delivered not later than 
first post on Monday, April 30. 
Solution of Double Acrostic No. 13 
(Eighteenth Series) 


Tepe R oO Ww 
eyed & L A M A 
Bay; Weactr ie pou Gln B 
ECL UY Neh 
5. K I 1 H 


Double Acrostic No. 3 


(Nineteenth Series) 


If you but think of where you send 
Your answers you will gain your en 1. 


1. Our country loud acclaimed this naval chief ; 
His visit-was as welcome as 'twas brief. 


2. A handsome canine c-eature I am sure you've seen, 
3. Of racing reminiscent and of grassy green. 


4. 'Tis Jewish 'tis certain—a name we all know ; 
'Twas borne by a patriarch priest long ago. 


. We've all to suffer for some error done, 
6. But play our part in life as best we can. 


wn 


N.B.—Of both the fifth and second lights | 
Th’ initial and last letters fall 
Outside each of the two uprights— 
And so do I advise you all. 


ee tn eee 
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Correct answers to No. 13 have been received from: 
Alnwick, Almeria, Abbess, Bub, Bercon, Clover, Chance, 
Caldan, Cuthbert, Dita, Dumps, Dumnorix, Doune, 
Edina, Enos, Elms, Floski, Freda, Geomat, Hope, Hati, 
Jasmin, Kamsin, Ko, Kwati, Lorelei, Mudjekeewis, Mink, 
Nibs, Oak, Phanta, Pop, Quixot, Rehtam, Sheward, 
Southover, She, St. Quentin, Toddy, Tomwin, Topsy, 
Truth, Theoc, Tamworth, Usher, Violette, Wimble, Yoko, 
Zenas. 


The following Special Acrostic is set to decide the 
prizewinners in the first quarter's Acrostics of this year. 
Solutions must be received not later than Monday, 
April 30. 


Special Acrostic 
(Eighteenth Series) 


Dear harbinger of peace, what hast thou pray 
To send thee forward on thy airy way ? 


1. She that has waged successful war 
And been despoiled's more dang'rous far. 


2. Two letters each to start and finish add— 
Without this pass your case indeed is bad. 


3. Oh for a lodge in some sequestered vale, 
An easy chair, a pipe, a pot of ale. 


4. The simple life, the cosy but and ben, 
With rippling stream and pasture lands to view, 
Far from the crash of worlds and haunts of men. 
Now letters add at ends as in light two. 


5. The spring is here—against your house as rest 
The pretty swallow p'r'aps may build her nest, 
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Spring 


New Notions in Spring Gowns—A Charming Corset. 


The Well-dressed Woman. 
Faster is a name to conjure with. Of all 
~ the festivals of the year it seems the 
most reasonable and the most complete 
To how few grown-ups does Christmas 
appeal nowadays, but scarce a heart that 
does not beat responsive to the sound of 
Easter bells, scarce a soul to whom this 
féte, with its wealth of budding hope and 
all-embracing promise, does not bring some 
touch of gladness or of consolation, and 
as in our happier moments our thoughts 
generally turn to the lighter things of life, 
so at Easter much of our meditation leads 
through paths sartorial, and we feel, not 
unjustly, that we require new Cover- 
ing as much as Mother Earth. 


Voiles and Foulards. 


mong summer materials two 
old-time favourites, voile and 
foulard, are to the fore, and the 
following exquisite frock was car- 
ried out in beaver-coloured - sill 
voile over yellow taffetas. The 
skirt was finely pleated to just 
below the knees and finished with 
two soft puffings'and a wide frill 
Tiny rosettes of chiffon formed an 
edging to the frill and the upper 
puffing, and a panel of cross-way 
tucks was outlined’ bythe» same 
dainty trimming. The bodice, 
made blouse fashion, had a’short 
yoke and a deep belt of gold gauze 
printed with a rose design, and the 
sleeves were made witli a double 
puff with a little frill between the 
two. 


An Afternoon Frock. 


oulard in a soft shade of mauve 
was chosen for a simple yet 
dressy frock intended for afternoon 
wear. The full skirt was pleated 
on the hips and had a centre panel 
of finest white lawn. This panel 
‘seemed a continuation of the white 
front of the bodice, on either side 
of which the foulard was prettily 
gathered, being caught beneath a 
band of insertion round: the: neck 
and at the waist by a deep belt 
of a deeper shade of mauve, which 
was also ysed to line the plain 
frills of the elbow sleeves. With 
this was worn a hat witha brim 
-of white crin, while the crown was 
entirely composed of mauve roses. 
These flower crowns, by the way, 
are to be a feature of the season's 
hats, and replace the satin and | 


A Smart Corselet Gown. 
hocolate-brown chiffon over chiné silk 
with a blurred design of roses toning 
from dull pink to softest grey on a w hite 
ground; such was the text ofa corselet 
gown, the very essence of Parisian clic, 
which tempted my jaded eyes only yester- 
day. Narrow erie secured by feather- 
stitching formed the corselet effect, and 
then the chiffon flowed out softly to the 
hem, which was adorned by three frills, 
narrow rather than wide, outlined with 
tiny gathered ribbon edging. The corselet 
was defined by a band of brown velvet 
edged with the chiné silk, and the upper 


welvet ones of the winter. 


A Pretty Evening Gown. 
A? original and successful evening gown 
was of black mousseline de soie over 
the same material-in pale blue, worn in its 
turn over an under slip of white silk. A 
band of black velvet, overlaid with lace 
and mousseline medallions, encircled the 
them of the skirt, which was very full and 
regulated on the hips by tiny pleats 
continuing those of the bodice, which was 
cauglit, corselet-wise, by two bands of 
black velvet.. Lace adorned the low neck 
and the bébé sleeves, and a single pale blue 
rose was fastened in the centre of the 
corsage. 


A CHARMING 


part of the corsage consisted of lace over- 
laid with handsome silk embroidery, in 
which the greys and pinks of the under 
robe were repeated. Billowing sleeves of 
puffed chiffon: were confined above the 
elbow by a broad band of the silk and 
finished with wee frills. 


Two New Tints. 

[ace continues ubiquitous and is, indeed, 
indispensable to all the more dressy 

frocks. A graceful princess robe in pale 

tan cloth had a guipure blouse with a 

quaint cross-over fichu of cloth encrusted 
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MODEL AT WILLIAM WHITELEY’S 


with motifs of the guipure, the ends of the 
fichu being caught just below the waist 
with cloth and velvet buttons. The 
sauciest of chiflon turbans in dull blue 
with a cluster of shaded blue feathers and 
a single rose completed a very charming 


ensemble. \We have long since grown 
accustomed to see lace dyed every 
imaginable colour, and fashion’s fancy 


has now evolved two new and somewhat 
curious tints simulating nothing more 
celestial than soot and smoke and known 


respectively in Paris, whence the idea 
emanated, as ‘“suie” and “fumée.” Can 
it be the entente cordiale that has inspired 
our Gallic neighbours with a 

a quaint conceit which seems to 

imply a delicate compliment to 
our own dear, dirty, and most 


lovable I.ondon ? 


Corsets at Whiteley’s. 


‘The long, flowing lines and ex- 

quisite contours of present- 
day gowns serve to demonstrate 
anew the value of corset-making as 
a fine art. Of what avail, indeed, 


beauty of material and delicacy 
of colouring, no matter how per- 


fectly designed and modelled a 
gown may be, if its ultimate destiny 
is to be worn over. an ungraceful 
and ill-fitting corset ? It is perhaps 
a truism to say that the French 
grasped this idea centuries ago 
and that we are only beginning to 
realise it now, but certain it is that 
there is small excuse for the ill- 
corseted woman of to-day. William 
Whiteley, Ltd., Westbourne Groye, 
has long been celebrated for the 
“W. W. Classique” corsets, which 
are specially made for the firm 
in Paris, as will readily be gathered 
from their impeccable cut. 


Assuredly the charming model 
shown in our sketch deserves 
its name, “ Syelte,” being as easy as 
it is elegant. Its special feature is 
absence of pressure above the 
waist-line, the busks being low 
and the top of the corset turned 
back, thus ensuring perfect freedom 
to the figure. The deep and 
beautifully-curved hip-pieces are 
specially adapted to the exigencies 
of princess and corselet gowns. 
The ‘Svelte” is made in best 
quality sill toile russe in white, 
pink, and sky, and the price is 
39s. 6d. For those who prefer a 
corset slightly higher in the bust 
there is the “ Gisele,’ which may 
be had in white coutil prettily 
trimmed with lace and ribbon 
at 32s. gd., or in dainty silk batiste at 
42s. gd. while for evening wear I can 
particularly recommend the ‘ Circe,” cut 
low in the bust and prettily rounded over 
the hips. This is made in white batiste 
at the very moderate price of 18s. od. 
These are, however, but three designs 
chosen from among the various makes of 
the “ W. W. Classique ” corsets, whch may 
be said to cover the whole gamut of the 
requirements of the “ female ; ‘form divine.” 
And, as I said before, these corsets are 
specially made for William Whiteley, 
Ltd., in Paris, are irreproachable in cut, 
workmanship, and materials. 
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OUR CITY ARTICLE. 


STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 


Mining Contango Days—Monday, April 23, and Tuesday, May 8 
General Contango Days—Tuesday, April 24, and Wednesday, May 9 
Pay Days—Thursday, April 26, and Friday, May 11 

Consols—Friday, May 4 


Bank Rate, Three-and-a-half per Cent. 


The Eve of the Holidays. 


“Lhe happenings on the Stock Exchange last week may be 

dismissed with the briefest mention, for the bright spring 
weather so long delayed tempted everybody to make an early 
start with the Easter holidays, and business suffered accordingly. 
There was, however, a_ significant 
strength in the undertone from which 
one would like to draw happy augu- 
ries. Weare gradually getting nearer 
to the long-promised period of easier 
money, but the fear of a flood of new 
issues deters the gilt-edged market 


from any show of exuberance. 
The Deutsche and Dresdner banks 
were collecting English sub- 
scriptions last week for the issue in 
Germany of 28 millions of German 
and Prussian 34 per cents., and it is 
now definitely decided that — the 
German banks will take no hand in 
the coming Russian 5 per cent. loan of 
2,000 million francs, of which France 
is apportioned 1,200 millions and 
Austria Hungary 150 millions. So far 
as London is concerned it is to be 
hoped that there will now be a lull 
in the rush of new rubber and motor 
omnibus companies, of which we have 
had more than enough. 
i Ed Eo 
A Fresh Record for the Rand. 
espite the steady shrinkage in the 
native labour supply—the total 
number of Kaffir boys employed at 
the mines at the end of March was 
78,676 as against 107,756 in April, 
1g05—the gold output of the Trans- 
vaal keeps steadily advancing. The 
443,723 oz. of fine gold won during 
the past month—representing a value 
of £1,884,815—constituted a fresh 
record, 12,129 oz. above the previous 
highest output credited to the month 
of December, 1905. The rate of 
daily production, however, was less 
by 246 oz. than that for February, 
1g06. Cape buying of South African 
shares was a feature on the eve of 
the holidays, and the confident tone 
adopted by the chairman at the 
Standard Bank meeting in referring 
to the commercial outlook attracted 
favourable notice. 

The Chairman of Tanganyika. 
r. Tyndale White, J.P., of Stondon 
Place, Brentwood, is one of 
the cleverest of our City chairmen 
and perhaps one of the most indus- 
trious. Formerly a director of the 
leading cement manufacturing com- 
pany of John Bazley White and 
Bros., Ltd., he left that branch of industry to the other 
members of the family when the business was included in the 
combination taken over by the Associated Portland Cement 
Manufacturers (tg00), Ltd. His present directorships of the 
Lake View Consols and the Ivanhoe Gold Corporation recall 
an earlier brief association with the Whitaker Wright group. 
He succeeded the late Mr. Herbert Chamberlain as chairman of 
the Egyptian Mines Exploration Company, the company fist 
identified with the revival of gold mining in the Land of the 
Nile, and in virtue of that position he has naturally gone to 
the helm for two or three of the subsidiary enterprises. As 
chairman of the Zambesia Exploring Company he has taken a 
leading part in the financial development of the Tanganyika 
Concessions, and is now at the head of the directorate of that 
company, and the staunchest believer in its future. W hen the 
Warwick Estates Company was formed in March, 1899, to 
acquire the life interests of the Earl and Countess of Warwick 
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in their respective properties Mr. Tyndale White represented 
the practical element in the directorial quartet, and rumour 
credits him with having supplied the guiding hand in more 
than one aristocratic excursion into the High Finance. 


Babcock and Wilcox. 


hen the shareholders of Babcock and Wilcox, Ltd., the 

Glasgow water-tube boiler manulacturers, met at the 

Cannon Street Hotel twelve months ago the chairman was 

somewhat emphatic in pointing out that the large profits of 

1g04 were to be regarded as abnormal and not likely to be 

perpetuated. At that time a scheme was in course of incuba- 

tion for the capitalisation of a portion of the reserve fund, but 

the shareholders were not enlightened at the meeting as to the 

form which the allotment would take. The accounts for 1905 

which will be submitted at the seventh annual meeting 

at the Cannon Street Hotel to- 

morrow show that during the year 

£265,000 has been distributed in 

the form of Ordinary shares as a 

bonus to the previous shareholders, 

and the whole of the capital thus 

increased now ranks for dividend. In 

spite of the chairman’s note of caution 

the profits for 1905 were actually a 

few hundred pounds higher than those 

for 1g04, but the 20 per cent. dividend 

rate is maintained at the cost of the 

addition to reserve, which is £100,000 

as compared with £175,000 twelve 

months ago. The directors never err 

on the side of over-communicativeness 

in their reports to the shareholders, 

and the document now in circulation 

is characteristically bare of informa- 

tion. It does, however, disclose the 

fact that Sir William Arrol, the builder 

of the Forth Bridge, has retired from 

the board, having found it necessary 

to reduce the number of his engage- 
ments. 


The Wiles of the Bucket Shop. 
nder the heading, “A Perennial 
Swindle,’ I drew attention in 
one of the January issues of THE 
TaTLeR to a device exploited year 
alter year by certain bucket-shop- 
keepers of the baser sort when the 
time comes round for the deduction 
of a twelve months’ dividend from 
the quotation of Brighton A. There 
is very little originality among the 
gang of adventurers who ply this 
nefarious trade. If one of them hits 
on a new idea he is immediately 
copied by half-a-dozen competitors or 
confederates. The Brighton A trick, 
which to judge by the frequency of 
its repetition has proved so profitable 
a moneyspinner, consists in gathering 
in multiples of £10 as margin for 
the purchase of parcels of £1,000 
Brighton A, the bait being that the 
£52 10s. dividend to be paid shortly 
afterwards will accrue as net profit. 
The fact is invariably suppressed that 
with the payment of this dividend 
the quotation automatically declines 
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5% points, so that the buyer of the 
stock on margin is not benefited to 
the extent of a single penny, but, 
on the other hand, makes a dead 
loss of the income tax, which is just 
about heavy enough to justify the altruistic “ broker” in running 


off his cover. 

ANG wariant of the same swindle is now being worked by several 
4 of the bucket-shop brigade over the coming share bonus 
om Camadian Pacifics. The order form put into circulation by 
a bogws mewspaper called “ The Financial Guardian” takes this 
form -— 

I desive to obtain the bonus profit on the new issue of Canadian Pacific shares being 
alboutt 225 per share at to-day's price, and enclose you £ as margin at the rate of 
3 per cenit, for the purchase of £ nominal stock. When the stock and bonus is 
realised, amy deposits together with all profits to be remitted to me. 


And then as a footnote to the order form, which is to be sent 
back with a cheque drawn in favour of “ George Martin,” there 
is set out a scale which starts with this as the top line :— 

£30 will cover £1,000 nominal Canadian Pacific shares and obtain £175 bonus 


profit, 


THE TATLER 


A FLOCK OF 20,000 SHEEP AT BURRAWONG, NEW SOUTH 


It ought hardly to be necessary to explain that 

with the allotment of the shares at par a 
deduction will be made from the Stock Exchange 
quotation equivalent to the amount at which 
the dealers value the rights, so that the state- 
ment that the putting up of £30 margin secures 
£175 bonus profit is fraudulent on the part of 
© George Martin,” the present nominee of “The 
Financial Guardian.’ It is not without 
significance that only two months _ ago 
“Financial Guardian” circulars couched in 
almost identical words were put into circulation 
above the signature of “mM. K. Ablett,’ while 
another interesting point is that the actual form 
of the circular was either adopted or forestalled 
by another firm of touts calling themselves 
“Tamb, Wallace and Co.’ People who walk 
into traps so transparent as this deserve no 
sympathy when they lose their money, but, 
strange to say, members of the bucket-shop 
brigade get a much fatter living nowadays than 
many an honest and hard-working member of 
the Stock Exchange, who is precluded by the 
antiquated rules of the House from ‘doing 
anything in the way of advertising his business. 
It would be a good thing for the public if 
a progressive party got, the upper hand in 
Capel Court. 


DISC PLOUGHING IN NEW SOUTH WALES 


WALES 
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Advance, Australia. 
“The removal of the offices of the agent-general 
for New South Wales from Westminster 
Chambers to the City has been sigualised by 
the opening at 125, Cannon Street, E.C., of an 
information bureau and sample-room that 
certainly ought to increase ‘the emigration 
record. There is generally a little crowd before 
the window sheltering the dark-fleeced sheep 
that bears the record of New South Wales's 
production of £ 290,000,000 worth of wool in fifty- 
three years. The seeker after knowledge who 
avails himself of the invitation to walk in and 
look round the little museum will find himself 
confronted. with other statistical totals almost 
as startling. 


He will learn that Caneda has not yet 
wrested from Australia the right to be 
known as the granary of the Empire inasmuch 
as the wheat production for the season 1905-6 
is estimated at 65,000,000 bushels, of which 
40,000,000 are available for export. The illustra- 
tions on this page give an excellent idea of 
the conditions under which farming is carried 
on in New South Wales. There are nearly 
30,000,000 sheep, in this, the oldest of our 
Australian colonies, where 44,000,000 acres of 


WOOL SORTING AND CLASSING AT BURRAWONG 


land are under the control of settlers. The 
disc plough prepares the land for the corn at a 
cost of 2s. 6d. per acre, and each plough and 
team can cover five acres in a day—the furrows 
are often a straight mile in length. 
Gels was discovered in New South Wales in 
1851, and in the intervening years over 
55,000,000 worth of the precious metal has 
been won, most of it having been received at 
the Mint for coinage. But the great wealth of 
Broken Hill in silver lead, and zinc has brought 
up the grand total o! she mineral production of 
New. South Wales in fifty-four years to the value 
of nearly 170 millions sterling. It is not sur- 
prising that the inhabitants of such a colony 
are thriving. The Government sayings bank 
records testify that one in every three of the 
population—men, women, and children—has a 
deposit, the average balance per head working 
out at £32, or twice that of England or France. 
The 17,000 miles of Australian railways are all 
owned by the Government, and because a 
3 per cent. interest return on the 134 millions 
expenditure is accounted sufficient, the farmer's 
produce is carried at one-third of the cost for 
freight exacted from the farmer in Great 
Britain. REGINALD GEARD. 


